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This example of pioneer enterprise 
is presented by an admiring grandson 
to his relatives and friends with 
the hope that it will help them to 
cherish their American heritage. 













































































































































































































































































































OMETIME in the latter part of October or the first 
part ot November, in the year 1831, I left home in 
old Saratoga, in the County of Saratoga, State of 
New York, for the then Territory of Michigan. 
My father, Jeremiah Slocum, drove me down to the North¬ 
ern Canal, at a point then called The Cove, or VanDeu- 
sen’s Landing, when I bid Good Bye to my father and as 
it proved to be for the last time. It was a sad parting as 
was very evident from his countenance, which is still fresh 
in my recollection to this day. We were always very fond 
of each other. 

In a few moments I found rnyseh and baggage on 
board of what was called a line boat which carried, in 
those days, both freight and passengers at the very low 
rate—the latter at one and a half or two cents per mile 
and board. 

My father, on parting, handed me $600 in fifty-doiiar 
bills of the Saratoga County Bank, which I rolled up into 
a tight bunch about the size of a cigar and deposited it in 
an old-fashioned watch pocket in my pantaloons. I had 
besides about $30 for current expenses which I carried in 
my wallet. Nothing occurred of an unusua character on 
the long and tedious passage except in passing through one 
of the locks the boatmen were so careless as to run the bow 
of the boat under a stream of water which deluged the 
baggage of the passengers in the cabin, my trunk of cloth¬ 
ing being completely wet through, which took my attention 
to dry them on the steamer Enterprise, Captain Mills, on 
which I embarked for Detroit. I was eight days on board 
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of the canal boat. I, of course, was very watchful of my 
little wad of money which I carried in my watch pocket in 
the clay time and in the night time it was very difficult to 
determine where was the best place to secrete it. As often 
as I waked 1 would feel for it, of course, to see it was all 
right, but it so happened that 1 felt for it once and it was 
not there, to my utter horror. I jumped out of bed in 
double quick to the amusement of my bed fellow, who ex¬ 
claimed “What is the matter with you, Slocum?” I made 
no reply, but groped on the floor and had the good luck to 
find it, to my great relief. But how it came on the floor, 
has always been a mystery. To save expense, I took a deck 
passage on the old steamer Enterprise, Captain Mills, for 
which I paid $3. It was pretty tough for the two nights 
I was lying ’round loose on the dry goods boxes and wood 
piles and whatever I could find to take a sleep. On the 
third night, near midnight, we arrived in Detroit, after 
having a race with the new steamer, Henry Clay, which 
passed us soon after leaving the mouth of the Detroit River 
—not however without making every effort on the part of 
the crew and passengers by splitting wood and dipping it 
in grease, etc.-—to save our reputation for speed—myself 
with the rest, boy-tike, wielding the axe lustily. The next 
morning, after I arrived in Detroit, I spent looking at the 
city, which then contained about two thousand inhabitants, 
a large proportion being of French descent, a few only be¬ 
ing natives of old France. The city, at that time, was of a 
very ordinary appearance, delightfully situated on Detroit 
River, which is not excelled in volume and fine appearance 
generally as a harbor for vessels, on the Continent. The 
most noticeable feature of the city at that time was the 
large number of one-horse carts, seen on every hand, both 
for business and pleasure. Indeed, this kind of vehicle 
was generally adopted by the emigrants who remained and 
settled in the city for awhile, although at this time it is 
nearly out of use. One of the first suggestions that came 
into my mind was the question, why a city could not be 
built anywhere on Detroit River as well as where the city 
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was located, but on examining the shore below and above 
the city I soon learned that a very small proportion was a 
bold shore and in fact no other point where the whole 
stream was united and no middle grounds to obstruct navi" 
gation. As I intended to remain for a while, at least, in the. 
Territory, it was considered very desirable to acquire a 
knowledge somewhat practical of the French language. 
With that view, in the afternoon of the same day, I went 
below the city a mile or more, and cal led on Joseph Lorang- 
er, Esq., a prominent French resident, and offered myself as 
a schoolteacher for the coming winter, in order to mingle 
among those who at that time used the French language 
generally. Mr. Loranger’s house was the first private 
house I set foot in, in the then Territory of Michigan. I 
found him an affable, agreeable gentleman, of good pre- 
sence, and quite willing to send his large family to my 
school, if I could obtain a suitable room—after they should 
have recovered from the measles. But he would not be 
obligated to pay tuition for any except his own family, 
which consisted of nine, nearly, or quite all, of them of 
suitable age to attend school. On making further inquiry, 
I found so little interest manifested by his neighbors, in 
school matters, that I abandoned the project of school- 
teaching in that locality. 

Having no acquaintances in Michigan, at that time, 
except Henry E. Platt, of Monroe, I very soon traveled on 
foot and made him a visit. I did not notice anything 
particularly attractive on the route until I arrived where the 
Village of Trenton is now situated, which was at that time 
decidedly the most elevated bold shore of the Detroit 
River anywhere to be found between Detroit and Monroe; 
the greater part of the way being new, unimproved, and 
rather flat and wet. 

Arrived at Monroe, I found my old and excellent 
friend, Platt, in good health and circumstances, and evident¬ 
ly very glad to see me. He was in the hardware business, 
in company with a man by the name of Sybrant Vannesst. 
Through Mr. Platt I made the acquaintance of Col. Oliver 
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Johnson of Monroe, a prominent citizen, who informed 
me that a Mr. John Bradford had told him that there was 
still Government land to be bought near where Bradford 
had settled, in LaSalle Township, about four or five miles 
southwest from Monroe Village. On that information I 
went to Bradford’s, remained over night on his invitation, 
and the next morning took a look at eighty acres, in com' 
pany with Bradford and Isaac Hall, and I was very much 
at a loss to decide whether the land was worth taking up or 
not, as it was o rather light sandy soil, and had a stunted 
growth of white oak and black oak and poplar; but as the 
location was in a settlement, and about half a mile west of 
the old United States turnpike leading to Ohio, I after' 
ward, in about a month, on my arrival at Detroit, purchased 
at the U. S. land office, at one dollar and twenty'five cents 
per acre. 

After remaining at Monroe for a few days and getting 
as much knowledge of the country, generally, as possible, I 
started out on foot, and alone, up the river Raisin and 
thence up the Saline river, a branch of the Raisin, and 
found an excellent timbered country. I put up overnight 
with a man in Saline who had raised one hundred acres of 
wheat the past summer, to great advantage to himself and 
the new settlers, as he found a ready Home market at one 
dollar per bushel. In fact, having purchased a half section 
of 320 acres at Government price, with borrowed money, 
he found means, out of his crop of wheat, to pay for clear' 
ing his one hundred acres, and pay his borrowed money, 
which circumstance very much encouraged me as to my 
prospect of bettering my condition by coming to Michigan. 
I continued my tour on foot, via Clinton to Ypsilanti, and 
thence to Detroit, when I purchased the 80 acres as before* 
related, which was the first purchase of real estate that I 
made in the then Territory of Michigan. 

I remained in Detroit for several days, spending my 
time mostly in the U. S. land office, (then located, if I 
recollect right, on the corner of Franklin and Beaubien 
Streets,) in looking over the plats to see where I could buy 
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public land to the best advantage; and by the kindness of 
Mrs. Eliza F. Biddle, who had charge of the Register’s Of¬ 
fice in the absence of her husband. Maj. John Biddle, I had 
access to the plats, which enabled me to post myself satis¬ 
factorily. Maj. Biddle was at St. Louis for some months 
at that time, attending to the affairs of his brother Thomas 
Biddle who had then recently been killed in a duel with 
Col. Pettis. Having taken some minutes of vacant lots, up 
north on the lake shore of Lake St. Clair, I wended my 
way in that direction, passing through Mt. Clemens, but 
to my disappointment I found the vacant lots to be a 
marsh, and of course worthless; I however concluded to 
keep up north and visit the Pine Region on Pine and Black 
Rivers, in due time, I arrived at the little settlement of 
Palmer (now St. Clair, on St. Clair River) and put up for 
the night. On the following morning I provided myself 
with punk, flint and steel to kindle fire in case I should be 
obliged to camp out in the woods. 1 started on foot and 
entirely alone, without gun or any weapon of defense ex¬ 
cept a pocketknife, and went up the east bank of Pine 
River, to a point as I supposed, opposite the big bend of 
Black River—which was, of course, all guess work,—and 
about the middle of the afternoon I left the bank of Pine 
River and wended my way by pocket compass as well as I 
could, in the direction of Black River, hoping to strike the 
big bend, which, from the Farmer map which I often con¬ 
sulted, appeared to be about s our miles from Pine River, at 
the nearest point. I hurried on as rapidly as possible, but 
finally found that night was approaching, and no Black 
River or any settlement was yet reached, and concluded it 
was the part of prudence while it was yet light, to start a 
fire. It had rained during the day, and I found it difficult 
to get dry wood to kindle a fire. And having obtained 
the best I could find, I drew forth from my pocket the ma¬ 
terials for producing fire, in the way of material. But to 
my dismay I found that 1 had lost the principal part of 
the punk (a kind of rotten wood f or lighting fire with flint 
and steel) and had only some small pieces left, which I read- 







ily ignited with flint and pocketknife. But to my great 
chagrin, not to say horror, I found that my punk was 
being burned out, and the wood which I had provided 
was so wet that it would not take fire from the punk; and 
of course, I soon found myself in the wilderness among bears 
and wolves, in a very dark night—especially so in thick 
pine and hemlock woods. S hurried on in the twilight as 
best I could, and finally, it being a very still night, I now 
and then just got a faint sound of a cow bell, and a dog 
bark, and then made haste in the direction whence the 
sound proceeded, without seeing anything, but putting my 
arm out in front of my eyes to protect them from danger. 
I felt my way along over logs and brush, at short intervals 
halting to get a fresh sound of the cow bell, or bark of the 
dog. Hours passed in this way and finally I chanced to fall 
into a lumber road, and the weather lifted a little so that 
I could see freshly cut stumps and timber, and luckily fob 
lowed the lumber road. I, about midnight, succeeded in, 
reaching a log house on the bank of Black River, but very 
much below the point I expected to strike it. It took the 
remainder of the night for the good lady of the house to 
mend my tattered clothes so that I could proceed on the 
morrow. After a good night’s rest I went up the Black 
River to Knapp’s water saw mill, a peculiarity of which com 
sisted in its occupying a narrow neck of land at the head 
of the mill; logs were hauled into it to saw, and the river 
taking a circuit of a half mile or more, somewhat in the 
form of an oxbow, returned to the tail of the mill; the 
lumber being sawed and rafted from the tail of the mill; 
which I considered a curiosity, and unusually handy and 
convenient for making and disposing of lumber. I did not 
go above Knapp’s mill, but put up for the night, and next 
morning returned down the river, on the east side, to a 
point where a man by the name of Board had just com¬ 
menced to get materials together to build a water saw 
mill. On my inquiring of a man who happened to be on’ 
the west side of Black River at that point where I could 
get lodgings for tire night, he informed me that he was 



going to Westbrook’s sawmill, about two miles distant up 
Mill Creek, and if I could ford the river, he would be my 
company to Westbrook’s mill. I had the alternative of 
lying outdoors all night, or fording Black River, and I 
chose the latter. The river was quite high, and very rapid, 
up to my waist, and providing myself with a pole to bear 
myself at every step by putting it down stream with the 
end firmly set on the bottom of the river, I proceeded with 
great danger, at best, the water being very cold, of being 
driven off my feet by the rapid current, but readied the 
west side, and proceeded to Westbrook’s mill with the 
stranger, and was made somewhat comfortable in the 
shanty at the mill overnight—boiled victuals distributed 
in old-fashioned yellow earthen dishes, then in use, was 
quite enjoyable on that occasion, I recollect. In the morn- 
ing I proceeded down Black River to its mouth, and to 
Fort Gratiot. Black River mills were quite noted, near the 
mouth of Black River, owned by the Black River Lumber¬ 
ing Company. 

The water in- Saint Clair River, at the ‘ ort, 
is very clear and rapid, in striking contrast with the water 
in Black River, which is dark colored. I noticed in the 
sand bank at the water’s edge of the Fort, old logs with one 
end sticking in the sand-bank, and the other end washed 
out, indicating that the sand-plain had been formed or 
fil ed up after a growth of pine covered the ground at some 
remote period of the past. I had the good luck to get on 
board a small sail boat, and proceeded down the Saint Clair 
River to a point called Newport or Marine City, and where 
Capt. Samuel Ward resided at that time in quite a nice 
two-story brick house; and I suppose Eber B. Ward, then 
a boy and nephew, resided with his uncle; both having be¬ 
come long since quite famous as vessel and steamboat 
owners. By this time it must have been quite late in 
November oi the year, as I said at the beginning of this 
article, ot 1831. The location of the Wards seemed to me, 
at that time, very pleasant. 1 noticed a schooner at anchor 
in front of the 1 touse which I supposed was the only one 



owned by Gapt. Ward at that time. I recollect going back 
in the country to a place called Romeo, and stopping over 
night with a settler by the name of Chamberlin. I think 
there were two or three families by that name; and. per¬ 
haps, one or two other families. The country was very 
new and unsettled, but I thought it was good gravelly land. 
I forgot to say that I did not find any pine forests on Pine 
or Black Givers particularly attractive. I did not go back 
from the rivers, either of them. I found on Pine River a 
large grove of splendid hemlock, which 1 noticed. I final¬ 
ly worked my way from Romeo back to Detroit in due time. 
Always on the alert for seeing and hearing, I chanced to 
learn that a canal was to be constructed somewhere from the 
headwaters of the Maumee River in ()hio, down the Mau¬ 
mee, and terminate at some point at the head of navigation 
from Lake Erie; and wherever that point should be deter¬ 
mined upon, it was generally considered that a large city 
would ultimately grow up. I accordingly wended my way 
south again, via, tire old Military Turnpike, as it was then 
called, through an almost wilderness, except the French 
Settlements at the Rouge, Ecorse, Truax’s Tavern, Browns- 
town, Huron River, Monroe, on the River Raisin, which 
was at that time nearly as large a place as Detroit, and pre¬ 
sumed to be a somewhat rival of Detroit. Then some 
miles ahead, I came to a Mulholland’s Tavern, and some miles 
further on, to Newkirk’s Tavern; both comfortable, but 
primitive in appearance; and then to Fisher’s store and Post 
Office, now 'Tremainville, about three miles from where 
Toledo is situated. Having reached the Maumee, I pro¬ 
ceeded up the north side of the river to a place above 
Maumee City, called Waterville, there again, I offered my¬ 
self as a school teacher, but without success. By this time 
snow had appeared, so that sleighs began to be used. I 
returned to Maumee City, and crossed over to Perrysburgh, 
closely noticing the places and banks of the river, in order 
to form an opinion as to the most feasible place to term¬ 
inate the proposed canal—there being a very lively con¬ 
test between the opposite sides of the River which side 



should win the prize. From Perrysburgh, on the south side, 
I proceeded leisurely down the river to where a man by 
the name of Brady lived, all alone, in a log hut, nearly 
opposite to where Toledo is now situated. Being quite 
fatigued and hungry I called for refreshment. Brady 
frankly told me he had nothing in the house but boiled 
corn, seasoned with deer tallow, hut he would be pleased 
to offer that, it I could eat it. I was not slow to say I would 
try it with a very good appetite. It answered my purpose 
quite well. Brady rowed me over the river to the north 
side, and I put up for the night with Maj. Benjamin F. 
Stickney, a direct descendent of the celebrated Dr. Ben- 
tamin Franklin, whose name he bears; and I would here 
remark, that Stickney bore a strong resemblance to the 
common portraits of Franklin which are to be found all 
over the country. Stickney prided himself in being of 
lineage to the great philosopher, and in the eccent ricities of 
liis manners sought to imitate in some degree that great man. 
Stickney 1 found ever kind and generous to me, and would 
receive no pay for stopping with him for several days. 
Stickney having lost his wife, a Mr. Parker and family ran 
the house (a good two'Story brick mansion) for him very 
agreeably. Maj. Stickney had formerly been Indian Agent 
at Fort Wayne seven years, and I believe originally had 
charge of the construction of that fort. Having now four 
hundred acres well situated on the northwest hank of Mam 
mee River, and with a view of entering the lists of the 
competitors for the “Big Town of the Maumee” he made 
an arrangement or conditional sale with one Samuel Allen, 
of Lockport, State of New York, of one hundred acres of 
land o f the upper end of his tract, which was to lie laid 
out into city or village lots and offered for sale. About this 
time I made the acquaintance of Lewis Godard, of Detroit, 
formerly of Lockport, a man ol daring enterprise, restless 
ambition, and particularly calculated by his volubility oi 
language and sanguine expectations, to unhinge any ordb 
nary young man from the pursuit of plodding industry, 
and beget instead, notions and visions of acquiring sudden 







wealth by projects of speculation. I soon learned that 
Godard had already contemplated interesting himself in 
the new town of Stickney and Allen, as before mentioned, 
and Godard and myseh had out little difficulty in making 
arrangements for myself to take an outfit of a country stock 
of goods from his, Godard’s, store in Detroit, southeast 
corner of Jefferson Avenue and Griswold Street, to the 
new town on the Maumee, as before described. It was 
now some time in December 1831, and winter had set in 
severely. My arrangement was to give me employment 
for the winter; and the goods were inventoried to me at 
certain prices, and such of them as were not sold at retail 
during the winter, were to be returned to Godard in the 
next spring, at the prices they were put in at, and the 
profits to be divided. In pursuance of this arrangement, 
I repaired to Detroit and procured two brothers by the 
name of Robair, of Monroe, who happened to be in De¬ 
troit, to take each of them a train load (a one-horse kind 
of sleigh then in vogue) to the new l own on the Maumee. 
It was Saturday when we started with the goods; and ar¬ 
riving at Monroe, the Rob airs prepared to put them in the 
cellar over Sunday, and proceed Monday following to the 
Maumee, but I would not hear of that idea, as they were 
strangers, and 1 did not know what might happen to my 
goods. So they reluctantly resumed the journey, and went 
on the lake shore, most of the way on the ice, it being very 
cold and but poor sleighing on the turnpike. We arrived 
about one o’clock Sunday morning, after suffering from 
cold very much. At the new city Codard had arranged 
for a two-story old log house on the bluff or high ground 
on the Port Lawrence part of what is now called Toledo, 
which part was then owned by an Ohio Company of which 
a man by the name o! ( iver seemd to be at the head. I, 
in due time, without delay, opened m store, and was 
rather pleased at the prospect of trade, and everybody in 
the country flocked in to see the new store. Among the 
number, whom 1 can readily recall at this time thereabouts, 

were Maj. B. F. Stickney, John and Marcus Baldwin, with 





their father and family, Capt. Wilson, Dr. Sumphen, Maj. 
Keller and family, and a very worthy family on the south 
side, at the bend of the River, above, a mile or so, by the 
name of Prentiss, some French families about the mouth 
of the River below, a family by the name of the Phillips, near 
where Tremainville is now, one by the name of Whitney, 
two young men by the name of Ross Merritt and Philo 
Bennett, both of whom were in the habit of being in the 
store evenings, young men of enterprise; and also Sanford 
L. Collins, who had come down from Detroit with 
a wagonload of goods at the instance of Godard to assist 
in running the store. Things went on pleasantly enough, 
and nothing occurred in particular until the first day of 
January, 1832, arrived. All hands agreed that a ball 
should come bff on New Years evening, at Baldwin’s old 
log storehouse, at or near the mouth of Swan Creek, the 
garret or upper story affording the best accommodation for 
a dance of any place to be obtained; and it did very well, 
without being lathed and plastered. Everybody turned 
out from the immediate neighborhood, and quite a num¬ 
ber from Perrysburgh, among whom were Capt. David 
Wilkinson and lady, who at that time sailed the Schooner 
Eagle, owned by the Hollisters, I think. Perrysburgh and 
Maumee were very considerable villages already, at this 
time, and soon began to manifest a little jealousy or uneasi¬ 
ness, lest the new town which scarcely received a name, as 
yet, should engross a share of public attention which, 
might be prejudicial to their prospects in future. The ball 
being over, al hands turned out to assist or to witness the 
commencement of laying out the new town, January 2nd, 
1832, which about this time assumed the name of Vistula, 
and the old plat of the Ohio Company retained the name 
of Port Lawrence. Among the advantages of the old town, 
the mouth and deep channel of Swan Creek, as a safe 
place for vessels in the winter and spring from the effects 
of ice were considered paramount. There soon sprang up 
considerable rivalry between the upper town of Port Law¬ 
rence and the lower town of Vistula, which eventually al¬ 
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layed by merging into one plat, and taking on the name of 
Toledo which name it still retains. Samuel Allen having 
previously sent a messenger to Maumee City to secure the 
services of Judge Rice to survey the new town, who decline 
ed for fear of displeasing Gen. Hunt, as was supposed, 
who was the principal citizen of Maumee at that time, and 
said to be the principal owner, although a family by the 
name oi Forsyth were doing a heavy business of storage 
and trade—General Hunt being a brotherhndaw of Gen' 
era! Cass, was supposed to possess advantages of influence 
excelled by none on the Maumee River. At all events, 
General Hunt did not visit the new town during the winter, 
and therefore did not incur the charge oi being jealous or 
the new town. But occasionally some oi the leading citi¬ 
zens of Maumee would put in an appearance, and affect 
to ridicule the new project of building up the new town on 
the Maumee, Monroe being a pretty smart place at this 
time, in some measure presumed to rival Detroit, but from 
that date soon fell far in the rear. Myselr, although hav' 
ing opened a store, went to work cutting brush, carrying 
chain, and driving stakes and assisting generally in laying 
out the new town of Vistula. I had tor gotten to say that 
upon being disappointed in getting Judge Rice, Seneca 
Allen, of Monroe was procured to take charge of survey' 
ing the new town, who proved to be competent for the 
task. My object in assisting the work was to get a practical 
knowledge of surveying, as 1 had a theoretical knowledge 
from boors on surveying. I received seventy'five cents per 
day, and hoarded myself, for my services. After things 
started sufficiently, Samuel Allen took in a man from 
Lockport, N. Y. by the name of Otis Hathaway to take 
charge of the docking at the loot of Lagrange St.reet, which 

was the first point docked out on the plat of Vistula. I 
took the contract for furnishing the timber which I pro' 
cured on the south shore of the river at one'half of one cent 
per foot standing—flattened it on two sides, hauled it 
to the river, drove an iron wedge in one end and hitched a 
pony to the wedge, mounted a boy, and away went the 






sticks of timber over the smooth ice to the foot of Lagrange 
Street, and were immediately put into dock by Hathaway 
and his workmen. I think I furnished the timber, big 
white oak of the best kind, for three cents per foot rum 
ning measure, delivered. I also took the job from Philo 
Bennett to furnish the hewn frame for a two-story house 
or store on the south-east corner of Lagrange and Summit 
Streets, which was the first frame building on the new plat 
of Vistula. 

A considerable number of Indians used to visit the 
store with furs to trade for goods, during the winter of 
1832, and often were trusted with goods, paying for them 
with furs to be taken, which they always, in due time, came 
around with, as soon as luck would be in their favor. The 
most conspicuous leader of the Indians assumed the name 
of Captain Johnson, who had a silver badge or plate 
which he wore in front of his plug hat, and was very 
proud of it. I think it was a present from Agents of the 
British Government. 

When the Indians of that day used to brag of their 
prowess they would exclaim, “Me Kentucky Militia Injun!”, 
leading their audience to infer that they were as brave 
as Kentuckians, who had a big reputation for bravery on 
the western frontier, in the War of 1812, which compar¬ 
atively had only closed within the past recollection of 
many who lived on or about the Maumee River at that 
time. 

During that winter we had to go to Fisher’s, where 
Tremainvilie, now is, for our mail, three miles, and pay 
the maximum price of twenty-five cents for a letter, for 
long distances; and it may readily be believed that every¬ 
one was more careful about postage expense than nowa¬ 
days, when from one to three cents is the price of a letter. 
Those who recollect and have paid twent-five cents for 
tidings from a far country can appreciate the privilege of 
writing to their friends at comparatively such trifling ex¬ 
pense at the present day and year, 1875, in which I now 
wr:te, it being now about 44 years since the day of the 
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inauguration oi what is now the Town or City of Toledo. 

It is almost marvelous that a city of such importance 
as Toledo should, within the distinct memory of an in' 
dividual, have been projected and grown up to its present 
proportion. 

Myself and Sanford S. Collins to board with a family 
by the name of Riley, a ship-carpenter living in a shingle 
roof, log house, near the intersection of Cherry Street and 
Summit Street. It was very rude in construction, covered 
with “Shakes,” a kind of covering split out of Oak timber 
three or four feet long, which answered the place of 
shingles. Riley called himself a brother of Captain James 
Riley, the African explorer. Riley was at work at his 
trade during the winter, at Perrysburgh and suddenly died, 
and was buried in a watery grave back of Toledo, on a 
sand kno ! l with clay bottom, very unceremoniously, as the 
coi Fin was buoyed up from the bottom oi the grave by the 
dirt displacing the water, hence the rising of the coffin to 
pretty near the surface, when someone pressed it down with 
a stick, and the covering was completed. The want of 
humanity, in neglecting to bail out the water in the bottom 
of the grave, made a strong and lasting impression on my 
mind. Collins shifted his boarding olace to John Baldwin’s, 
with some criticism on the Riley board and surroundings; 
but I continued on, not wishing to annoy the lady by leav¬ 
ing, as she had now become a widow and needed all she 
could make out of my board. We both slept in a back 
room of the store where there was a large brick fire-place; 
and having a barrel of whitefish, we frequently roasted one 
by hanging it up by the tail before the fire, with a string 
wound or twisted so that it would turn, unwind and wind 
up again, thereby cooking the fish evenly and very palat¬ 
able indeed; but now and then a good fat one would slip 
into the ashes, by the meat on the tail slipping off the bone. 
We had our pleasures and vexations of various kinds. On 
the jamb of the fire-place, some previous occupants had 
worn the brick by sharpening the kitchen knives; and 
Collins, by way of jest, would show in comers that I honed 


my razor on the jamb of the fire-place. The log house 
was very old and leaky on the sides, and every driving 
rain storm, we would have to take the goods from the 
shelves and pile them on the counter to prevent damage by 
rain. Sometimes we were annoyed by drunken, ugly In¬ 
dians. And one time, I recollect, a very ugly, large Indian, 
of immense size, came in with two squaws, and took quar¬ 
ters with us for the nig]it, unceremoniously, without in¬ 
vitation. He was ugly, drunk, and refused to leave. The 
big Indian was drunk and ugly all night, and the squaws 
also drunk, one at a time—as it is a rule that one of the lot 
shall keep sober—which the squaws did, one at a time, kept 
sober, while the other got drunk. The Indian would whip 
and abuse the squaws alternately, and they would cry 
piteously, and we dared not attempt to put them out for 
fear of bloodshed, and therefore had to submit to the 
situation all night long, which was exceedingly unpleasant. 
The Indian by way of compensation invited us to favorable 
notice of the charms of his wives, at which they manifested 
no surprise, as I suppose things of such order were not un¬ 
common at that time on the Maumee. 

Early one morning, Samuel Allen came along with a 
load of men, going out into the country, and asked if I 
would accept his orders on my store. I answered that I 
would accept them if Mr. Godard would accept them oi 
me in payment for goods, which rather affronted Allen, as 
he afterwards dubbed me, “Great Big Slocum 6? Co.” 

As I said before, on stopping at Newkirk’s, on the 
road to Monroe, I always got a good crock of butternuts 
with Newkirk, which made me feel at home, as Saratoga 
abounded in that fruit. 

Having had no experience in mercantile life, there were 
many things in the store of which 1 was ignorant of the 
name, which was rather embarrassing when ladies called 
to purchase. I would conceal my ignorance as much as 
possible, and the ladies would volunteer to help them¬ 
selves. Among my lady friends, Miss Millie Keeler was 
acknowledged to be the belle of standard authority in social 
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parties. In fact, her presence and assistance seemed to be 
quite necessary to give tone and zest to all social gatherings. 

In August, 1834, on my return from New York, where 
I had purchased a stock of goods for Trenton, I came up in 
the Steamer Thomas Jefferson, Captain Walker. Among 
the passengers were Silas Wright and lady, he being Sen' 
ator from New York. On our way up the Lake, rumors of 
cholera in Detroit readied us, and as we advanced, the 
rumors became more and more alarming. It began to be a 
matter of serious conversation amongst the passengers pi 
whom Silas Wright was the most conspicuous. He was a 
man of farmerdike appearance, a man approachable in 
every way, and very entertaining. He cautioned me about 
eating muskmelons, as it might be bad for cholera. Finally, 
in due course of time, we readied Detroit, and found the 
alarm greater than we had expected. The City was in 
dreadfu terror. No passengers could leave the boat, and 
Silas Wright with the rest of us stayed on board overnight. 
The sailors seemed to be let loose that night upon a 
carousel all night long. It was the most hideous night 
I ever passed in my life. The dead carts were traveling 
all night. Twenty'eight deaths from cholera had occurred 
during the day. In the morning Senator Wright and Lady 
(he being just on a trip with his second wife) succeeded in 
getting a team to take them from the steamer to Ypsilanti 
where he was going to visit. No public houses desired any 
patronage. I called at the Old New York and Ohio House 
where I had been in the habit of stopping some, and asked 
them if there was any cholera there. They replied that 
there was one dead in the house then. From the effect of 
my alarm, I immediately left the City on my way for 
Truaxton, now Trenton, without anything to eat. In a few 
days it was imperatively necessary that I should go to see 
to the arrival of my goods, and pay the charges. While in 
the city I was in Godard’s store, southeast corner of Gris' 
wold and Jefferson Avenue, where the Board of Trade 
Building is now situated. That was the first four^story 
building erected in the City oi Detroit. While in the 
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store, someone said, “There is a man with cholera upstairs, 
in Doctors Hout and Towles office.” There were a nunv 
ber of people in the store, and some of them said, “Let us go 
up and see him.” While a few days before ! would not 
have seen him for any consideration, I now voluntarily 
went up to see the man. He was prostrated on the bed. 
Some six or eight persons were in attendance. Among the 
number, I recognized a Mr. Noble, of the firm of Gray 6? 
Noble, the heaviest merchants in the City, who was rub" 
bing the patient. Their store was a story and a half wood" 
en building at the southwest corner of Woodward and 
Jefferson Avenues. It occurred to me that this man was 
noble, in more senses than one, from his self "sacrificing at" 
tention to the stranger. I presume, those in attendance 
upon the patient were the committee who had made a 
voluntary organization to attend patients. 

While in New York I met Mr. Gray, at a wholesale 
house there, of his firm, and he was asked what amount of 
business he did yearly; he replied that their deposits that 
year were $52,000.00, intimating that was the amount ol 

business of the firm, the heaviest business in town. 

This stranger who was sick with the Cholera, died in 
about two hours after the incident I have referred to. I 
made my way out of the City on foot, to Trenton. It was 
a subject of wonder to me how I should have such a dread 
of meeting a case of cholera, and then voluntarily go and 
see it myself. 

||§teln 1837 I was present at an impromptu meeting called 
to take action with regard to the suspension of specie pay' 
ments at the East. The leading citizens of Detroit were 

present; among the number I recollect John Biddle, Judge 
Wilkins, and others. It was very exciting, in a business 
point of view. The results of the meetings were that the 
banks suspended specie payments. I attributed the whole 
thing to the quarrel between General Jackson and the 
United States Bank. 

In the early days of steam boat navigation vast quan" 
tities of wood were used. The favorite kinds were white 
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ash and basswood, as the hard woods burned out the 
grates; and consequently timber lands were valued some' 
what according to the quality of soft wood which grew up' 
on them. After a time they began to fix the grates so 
that hard wood could be used, and then commenced using 
hard wood. But there was a long time when the favorite 
timber for such use was white ash and basswood. 
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